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IMIsceliany. 


FROM THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
THERESA. 
A Fragnent—FProm Real Life. 


it was a mild and beautiful evening, after a day of uncommon and op- 
pressive heat; all nature seemed to participate in the harmony which reign- 
ed around; not a leaf moved on its spray; whilst the clear azure of the sky, 
undisturbed bya single cloud, the luxuriant foliage, and the sweet and var ied 
notes of the little songsters who carolled in the breeze, diffused over the 
mind a heavenly calm, a joyful serenity, mingled with grateful adoration 
to Him the Author and Creator of all these beauties. By degrees the still- 
ness of the scene was interrupted by the distant lowing of the herds, the 
merry songs of the milkmaids, and even the loud shouts and noisy mirth of 
different parties of haymakers, returning from their day’s labour, whilst 
crowds of children swarming from the neighbouring cottages ran with eager 
joy to meet their expected ‘friends, and claim tne fond caress, My mind 
being thus softened and harmonized by the sublimity of the scene, I re- 
turned from my walk, deeply impressed with the idea that man might, even 
in this world, if he ‘chose, where so many blessings are profusely shed 
around, enjoy a life of comparative ease and happiness, if the evil passions 
which cling so closely to his nature did not oy coememd disturb his peace, 
and remind him of his own utter incapability to think or do one good thing 
of himself. I was already on the outskirts of a populous city, and had pass- 
ed several abodes, lowly indeed, but apparently rich in the possession of 
health and cheerfulness, when my eye was arrested by a smali building 
joined to one of the cottages, which appeared to have been built as an out- 
house for cattle, or domestic utensils; as such I should have considered it, 
had not the half opened door presented a spectacle of heart rending mise- 
ry. The interior of the building was so small as to scarcely allow room 
for a cradle, two chairs, and a table, at which, partaking of a scanty meal, 
sat a female, and a pale sickly child, whose delicate form seemed already 
blasted by the chill hand of poverty, whilst its wretched parent, on whom 
eighteen summers had scarcely shone, presented a picture of such deep dis- 
tress as I had seldom witnessed. Her garments were of materials much 
finer and better made than the generality of the poor, but torn and dirty; 
her black and matted hair, over which she wore no cap, was twisted behind 
her ears, and displayed a face, youthful indeed, but naga beyond de- 
scription, whilst her compressed brow and the dark cast of her countenance, 


which anxiety had tinged with a tawny * aa indicated bitter discontent 
Vor. I. 4 
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602 Theresa. 


and restless sorrow. As my figure darkened her dwelling, she raised her 
eyes, and fixed them upon me with a keen and perplexed gaze; then start- 
ing, while the deepest crimson suffused her sallow cheeks, she uttered a 
faint cry, caught her infant in her arms, and tried to hide her face in its 
bosom. Impelled by a feeling of irresistible curiosity, I entered the wretched 
abode; but, oh! how was my heart torn with anguish, when, on a nearer 
view, [ recognised in the squallid form before me, the features of the once 
beautiful and animated Theresa M , whom three years before, I nad left 
happy and beloved in the bosom of her numerous and respectable family. I 
had Known her from a child, for her father was the revered instructer of 
my youth, and his blooming Theresa, whom, in boyish fondness, I desig- 
nated my little wife, never failed to beguile my hours of relaxation with 
her endearing prattle. As years rolled over our heads, they but added 
strength to my affection for the lovely girl, whose playful caresses were in- 
sensibly exchanged for timid glances and blushing attentions, and when 
with a heavy heart, I took leave of her previous to my departure for the 
Indies, her half suppressed sighs, her downcast and tearful eyes, her broken 





farewell—these, combined with her well known excellence, and all the © 


graces of fifteen, made me inwardly vow te live for her, and her alone. All 
these remembrances flashed upon my agitated fancy, as I stood before this 
hapless being. Heavens! how altered! how emaciated! vainly did I en- 
deavour to trace in her cure-worn visage, one remain of beauty, one glance 
of that bright intelligence which had captivated my very soul, and endued 
me with resolution cheerfully to brave all the hardships of foreign service, 


in the fond, but fatally delusive hope, that her smiles, her love would at | 


length be the reward of my toils, my heaven of bliss! 
“Theresa,” I exclaimed, in a voice almost suffocated with emotion, “ The- 


resa, why are you here’ She raised her dark eyes to mine, with a look of | 
such inexpressible agony, that, forgetful of every thing but her, I caught | 
her hand, and pressed it to my bosom. At that moment, her infantina | 


feeble tone, cried, “ Mother!” I shuddered, and threw from me the hand I 
had pressed. She understood me, and in hurried accents, cried, “Oh! 


Henry! I am, indeed, a wretch! lost and degraded, I have now no claims | | 
on your compassion. I once dared to aspire to your !ove, but that is all | 


past. Oh! would it were forgotten for ever ;—but leave me, leave me, ere 


your presence urges me to desperation! Nay, touch me not—lI shall pol- 7% 
lute you-—-for I am betrayed, deserted by the villain who ruined me, and | 
abandoned by my friends—this child too is mine! Wretched little being! © 
heir to its mother’s sin and shame!” I could hear no more; but rushing © 
into the street, I hurried to my lodgings; haunted, however, by the image © 
of my lost Theresa, with distracted haste I paced my apartment till the | 
grey eye of morning peeped in at the window—still I had formed no | 


plan to rescue this devoted girl from want and vice. “I will see her 
again!” I at length exclaimed, and in a few minutes I found myself at the 
door of her miserable hut; it was closed, and no vestige of its inhabitants 
remained. I passed it several times in the day; but it was still the same. 


In the evening I ventured to inquire of an old woman who lived near, 7 


what had become of the young woman and her child. All she knew was, 
that they had left their dwelling late the preceding night, and had not yet 
returned. Another woman, more communicative, told me all she knew of 
the unfortunate girl, and concluded by saying, she understood, that she had 
left her child at the door of her seducer, who had lately married. His 


name struck a deadly chill to my heart. He had been my schoolfellow § 


and most beloved companion; he had shared with me in the infantile ca- 


resses of Theresa, and together we had admired her opening graces, her | 


artless unsuspecting simplicity; yet had he cropt this lovely flower in its 
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Kosciusko. 


early bud, and thrown from him the rifled sweets, which might have’ shed 
the cup of felicity on his future days; he had wantonly destroyed the peace 
of her he pretended to love, and brought to an untimely grave the venera- 
ble master, who had vainly endeavoured to inculcate the seeds of virtue in 
this his favourite pupil. 

* * ¥ x * * ai * * * x 


Some days after, passing by a small public house, where a crowd of poor 
people were assembled, some indirect words I heard caused me to enter. 
At my advance, they shrunk back to allow me te approach a small low 
mattrass, on which was extended the body of a female, shabbily attired, 
and drenched with water. Her features were much swoln, yet sufficiently 
distinct to convince me at the first glance, that it was she whom I had 
sought.—She had been seen floating in the river by some sailors, who had 
succeeded in bringing her to land; but the vital spark had long been quench- 


ed. What has since occurred appears only as a dream.—Life must hence- 
forth be a blank! L 











FROM THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 
KOSCIUSKO. 
“Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked when Koscivsko fell.”—Camrrett, 

The virtuous hero of Poland, Thaddeus Kosciusko, was born in Lithu- 
ania, and educated at Warsaw. When very young, he was informed 
that the Americans were preparing to shake off the yoke of Britain. His 
ardent and generous mind caught with enthusiasm the opportunity thus 
afforded for aspiring genius, and from that moment he became the de- 
voted soldier of liberty. 

His rank in the American army afforded him no opportunity greatly 
to distinguish himself. But he was remarked throughout his service for 
all the qualities which adorned the human character. His heroic valour 
in the field, could only be equalled by his moderation and affability in the 
walks of private life. He was idolized by the soldiers for his bravery, 
and beloved and respected by the officers for the goodness of his heart, 
and the great qualities of his mind. 

Contributing greatly by his exertions to the establishment of the in- 
dependence of America, he might have remained and shared the blessings 
it dispensed, under the protection of a chief who loved and honcured him, 
and in the bosom of a people whose independence he had so bravely fought 
to achieve; but Rocede had other views; he had drank deep of the 
principles of the American revolution, and he wished to procure the same 
advantages for bis native country—for Poland, which had a claim to all 
his efforts, to ali his services. 

That unhappy nation groaned under a complication of evils which has 
scarcely a tens he in history. The mass of the people were the abject 
slaves of the nobles; the nobles torn into factions, were alternately the 
instruments and the victims of their powerful and ambitious neighbours. 
By intrigue, corruption, and force, some of its fairest provinces had been 
separated from the republic; and the people, like beasts, transferred 
to foreign despots, who were again watching a favourable moment for a 
second dismemberment. To regenerate a people thus debased; to obtain 
for a country thus circumstanced, the blessings of liberty and independ- 
ence, was a work of as much difficulty as danger. But toa mind like 
Kosciusko’s, the difficulty and danger of an enterprise served but as sti- 
mulants to undertake it. 
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The annals of these times give us no detailed account of the progress 
of Kosciusko in accomplishing his great work, from the period of his re- 
turn from America, to the adoption of the New Constitution of Poland in 
1791. ‘This interval, however, of apparent inaction, was most usefully 
employed to illumine the mental darkness which enveloped his country- 
men. ‘To stimulate the ignorant and bigoted peasantry with the hope of 
a future emancipation; to teach a proud but gallant nobility, that true 
glory is only to be found in the paths of duty and patriotism; interests 
the most opposed, prejudices the most stubborn, and habits the most in- 
veterate, were reconciled, dissipated, and broken, by the ascendancy of 
his virtues and example. The storm which he had foreseen, and for which 
he had been preparing, at length burst upon Poland. A feeble and un- 
popular government bent before its fury, and submitted itself to the yoke 


of the Russian invader. But the nation disdained to follow its example; [ : 


in their extremity, every eye was turned on the hero who had already 


fought their battles ; the sage who had enlightened them; and the patriot | 
who had set the example of personal sacrifices, to accomplish the eman- J 


cipation of the people. 


Kosciusko made his first campaign as brigadier-general, under the or- (4 
ders of Prince John Poniatowski. In the second, in 1794, he was appoint- 7 
ed generalissimo of Poland, with unlimited powers, until the enemy 7 


should be driven from the country. 
Without funds, without magazines, without fortresses, Kosciusko main- 


tained his army for nine months against forces infinitely superior. Po- | 


land then only existed in his camp. Devotedness made 7 for the want 
of resources, and courage supplied the deficiency of arms ; 


and their obedience to their venerated chief was the more praiseworthy 


as it was voluntary. He held his authority by no other tenure than that | 
of his virtues. Guided by his talents, and led by his valour, his undisci- 7 
plined and ili-armed militia charged with effect the veteran Russians and & 
Prussians; the mailed cuirassiers of the great Frederick, for the first 7 
time, broke and fled before the cavalry of Poland. Hope filled the breasts —@ 
of the patriots. After a long night, the dawn of an apparently glorious 7 
day broke upon Poland. But, to the discerning eye of Kosciusko, the 7 
light which it shed was of that sickly and portentous appearance, which @ 


indicated a storm more dreadful than that which he had resisted. 


He prepared to meet it with firmness, but with means entirely inade- : 
quate. In addition to the advantages of numbers, of tactics, of discipline, | 


and inexhaustible resources, the combined despots had secured a faction 
in the heart of Poland. The unequal struggle could not be long maintain- 
ed, and the day at length came, which was to decide the fate of Poland 
and its hero. Heaven, for wise purposes, determined that it should be 
the last of Polish liberty. It was decided, indeed, before the battle com- 
menced. ‘The traitor Poniski, who covered with a detachment, the ad- 
vance of the Polish army, abandoned his position to the enemy, and re- 
treated. ; 

Kosciusko was astonished, but not dismayed. ‘The disposition of his 
army would have done honour to Hannibal. The succeeding conflict was 
terrible. When the talents of the general could no longer direct the 
mingled mass of combatants, the arm of the warrior was brought to the 
aid of his soldiers. He performed prodigies of valour. The fabled prow- 





or the general | 
had imparted his noble character to all his soldiers. Like him, they | 
knew no danger, they dreaded no fatigues, when the honour and liberty | 
of Poland were depending; like him, they endeavoured to lessen the sa- | 
crifices which were required of the inhabitants for national independence; 7 
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Kosciusko. 605 





ess of Ajax, in defending the Grecian ships, was realized by the Polish 
hero. Nor was he badly seconded by his troops. As long as his voice 
could guide, or his example fire their valour, they were irresistible. In 
this unequal contest Kosciusko was long seen, and finally lost to their 
view. He fell covered with wounds; and a Cossack was on the point of 
piercing one of the best hearts that ever warmed a virtuous bosom, when 
an officer interposed. “Suffer him to execute his purpose,” said the 
bleeding hero; “I am the devoted soldier of my country, and will not 
survive its liberties.” The name of Kosciusko struck to the heart of the 
Tartar, like that of Marius upon the Cimbrian warrior. The uplifted wea- 


pon dropped from his hand. 


Kosciusko was conveyed to the dungeons of Petersburgh; and, to the 
eternal disgrace of the Empress Catharine, she made him the object of her 
vengeance, when he could no longer be the object of her fears. But the 
Emperor Paul, on his accession to the throne, thought he could not grant 
the Polish nation a more acceptable favour, than to restore to liberty the 
hero whom they regretted. He himself announced to General Kosciusko, 
that his captivity was at anend. He wished him to accept, moreover, 
a present of fifty thousand ducats of Holland; but the general refused it. 
Kosciusko preferred rather te depend for subsistence on the recompense 
to which his services in America had entitled him. 

With this humble fortune, obtained in so honourable a way, he lived 
for a while in the United States; then in France, near Fontainbleau, in 
the family of Zeltner; and lastly, in Switzerland. From that time, he 
refused to take any part in the affairs of his country, for fear of endanger- 
ing the national tranquillity, the offers that were made to hii being ac- 
companied with no sufficient guaranty. 

Bonaparte often endeavoured to draw Kosciusko from his retirement, 
and once issued an address to the Poles in his name; but though the vir- 
tuous general still loved his country, he well knew that its emancipation 
could not be achieved under such auspices. 

Though an exile from his country, the Poles still considered themselves 
as his children; and presented with just pride to other nations, that model 
of the virtues of their country, that man so pure and upright—so great at 
the head of an army, so modest in private life, so formidable to his enemies 
in battle, so humane and kind to the vanquished, and so zealous for the 
glory and independence of his country. 

In the invasion of France in 1814, some Polish regiments in the service 
of Russia, passed through the village where this exiled patriot then lived. 
Some pillaging of the inhabitants brought Kosciusko from his cottage. 
“ When I was a Polish soldier,” said he, addressing the plunderers, “ the 
property of the peaceful citizen was respected.” “ And who art thou,” 
said an officer, “ who addresses us with a tone of authority?” “I am 
Kosciusko.”” There was magicin the word. It ran from corps to corps. 
The march was suspended. They gathered round him, and gazed with 
astonishment and awe upon the mighty ruin he presented. “ Could it 
indeed be their hero,”? whose fame was identified with that of their coun- 
try? <A thousand interesting reflections burst upon their minds; they 
remembered his patriotism, his devotion to liberty, his triumphs, and his 
glorious fall. Their iron hearts were softened, and the tear of sensibility 
trickled down their weather-beaten faces. We can easily conceive what 
would be the feelings of the hero himself in such ascene. His great heart 
must have heaved with emotion, to find himself once more surrounded by 
the companions of his glory; and that he would have been upon the point 
of saying to them, 
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* Behold your general come once more 
To lead you on to laurell’d yictory, 
‘lo fame, to Freedom.” 


The delusion could have lasted but for a moment. He was himself 
alas! a miserable cripple; and, for them! they were no longer the sol- 
diers of liberty, but the instruments of ambition and tyranny. Over- 
whelmed with grief at the reflection, he would retire to his cottage, to 
mourn afresh over the miseries of his country. 

Kosciusko died at Soleure, on the 15th of October, 1817. A fall from 
his horse, by which he was dragged over a precipice not far from Vevay, 
was the cause of his death. A funeral service was celebrated in honour 
of him, in the church of St. Roche at Paris, which was honoured with the 
most distinguished personages of every nation, then in the French capital. 
The name of Kosciuske belongs to the civilized world, and his virtues to 
humanity. Poland laments in him a patriot whose life was consecrated to 
the cause of her liberty and independence. America includes him among 
her illustrious defenders. France and Switzerland admired him as the 


man of beneficence and virtue; and Russia, by whom his country was con- © 


quered, never beheld a man more unshaken in his principles, or firmer in 
adversity. 
FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


EPITAPHS. 


There is a humble, unpretending kind of poetry, limited in its subject— 7 : 


the production alike of the learned and the ignorant, the high and low, the 


rich and poor—which, alike interesting to all, has failed to obtain much re- 


card from those to whom it addresses instruction: I mean Epitaphs. The 


living naturally wish to shun all intercourse with the dead; and though the 4 


latter, in many a warning line, lift up their voice, and call aloud from the 
ground, we heed not the posthumous counsel, but tread over the grave, or 


the green sod, which covers our ancestor’s dust, without even whistling to © 
keep our courage up. In the course of a long and busy life, I have read 7 
many epitaphs in various parts of England: and, though many of these are 7 
the avowed productions of men of learning and genius, yet by far the great- 


est number, like the songs of the peasantry, are the production of humble 


2 


4 


and nameless persons. I have not failed to observe, that the inscriptions 


which spoke the plainest sense, expressed the happiest sentiments, contain- ~ 
ed the richest poetry, and gave the most original and vivid portraiture of 


past beauty or worth, were generally the works uf obscure persons, whose 


names are unknown to literature; and who, probably both before and after, 4 
sought no intercourse with the muse. I shal! only transcribe now a few of © 


these epitaphs, which seem not generally known, and confine myself rather 
to the curious than the beautiful. ‘The following very simple and affecting 
epitaph expresses more in few words than we usually observe in this kind 


of composition : 
Nineteen years a maiden, 
One year a wife, 
One hour a mother, 
And so I lost my life. 


The brevity of the following is of a different nature, and approaches too 
close to the epigrammatic: 


Life is uncertain, death is sure ; 
Sin is the wound, and Christ the cure. 
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An inscription in Kingston churchyard, Surrey, seems to be composed on 
the judicious precept of Butler: 
For brevity is very good, 
Where we are, or are not, understood. 
It is as follows: 
Live well, die never ; 
Die well, and live for ever. 

Many wretched conceits, middling jokes, obscure compliments, as well as 
innumerable lies, are cut in stone. ‘The following, on a child six months 
old, will be found at Brighton: 

He tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
tefused to drink the potion up; 


But turn’d his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died. 


Those who die at peace with the world, and leave rich legacies to their 
relations, commonly come in for a very reasonable share of good qualities 
in their epitaphs. There is some bitterness contained in two lines on a 
tombstone at Pentonville: 

Death takes the good—too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad—too bad to take away. 

An inscription at Islington is in better taste and gentler feeling. It 

:s on a child some months old; and, brief as it is, contains a fine sentiment: 
Here virtue sleeps—restrain the pious tear! 
He waits that judgment which he cannot fear. 

The good people of Newcastle seem a facetious generation; and it is a 
vlessing worth coveting, to die in their neighbourhood, should the bard still 
live who wrote this epitaph: 

Here lies Robin Wallis, the king of good fellows, 
Clerk of Allhallows, and a maker of bellows; 


He bellows did make to the day of his death; 
But he that made bellows, could never make breath. 


We wish the people of Manchester had as little malice in their mirth as 
the people of Newcastle. Who would wish to live in that region of yarn 
windles and spinning jennies, and go down to the grave with an epitaph 
such as they have cut on the tombstone of honest John Hill: 

Here lies John Hill, a man of skill, 
His age was five times ten, 

He never did good, nor never would, 
Had he lived as long again. 

The merry people of Cheshire mingle no gall in their remembrance of 
their benefactors. We have, ourselves, always loved the calling of a tailor, 
and thought, with the old Scottish poet, that he is more than man, rather 
than less. The inhabitants of Cheshire seem of the same opinion; and we 
hope all the tailors of the district lay the virtues of their righteous brother 
to heart, and seek to practise them in their lives: 

Here lies entomb’d, within this vault so dark, 

A tailor, soldier, cloth-drawer, and clerk ; 

Death snatch’d him hence, and also from him took 
His needle, thimble, sword, and prayer book. 

He could no longer work nor fight: what then? 
He left the world, and faintly cried, Amen. 


There is some conceit in this plain epitaph at Southampton, but it will be 
lorgiven for the sake of the commencing line: 


A plain rough man, but without guile or pride, 
Goodness his aim, and honesty his guide ; 

Could all the pomps of this vain world despise, 
And only after death desired to rise. 
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608 Epitaphs. 


One on a young man at Chichester will not be read without emotion: 


Art thou in health and spirits gay ? 
I too was so the other day; 

And thought myself of life as safe, 
As thou who read’st my epitaph. 


lionest Stephen Rumbold, of Oxford, is thus briefly remembered: 


He lived one hundred and five, 
Sanguine and strong; 

An hundred to five 
You live not so long. 


in the epitaph on a Marine at Chichester, the writer his made an adroit 
turn from mortal to spiritual warfare. There are many military inscriptions 
scattered about the country, but few of them are very happy: 
Here lies a true soldier, whom all must applaud; 
Much hardship he suffer’d at home and abroad ; 
But the hardest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the battle of Self in the conquest of Sin. 
A soldier died suddenly in Hampshire from drinking small beer after a 
hot march, and this is his epitaph: 
Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold smai/ beer. 
Soldiers, be wise, from his untimely fall; 
And when you’re hot, drink strong, or none at all. 
The following ludicrous addition was made by the officers in garrison 
when they restored the decayed monument: 


An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he died by musket or by pot. 


An old fisherman of Kent is thus remembered in the ‘churchyard of 
Hythe: 
: His net old fisher George long drew, 
Shoals upon shoals he caught, 
Till Death came hauling for his due, 
And made poor George his draught. 
Death fishes on through various shades ; 
In vain it is to fret; 
Nor fish or fisherman escapes 
Death’s all-enclosing net. 


| like the unassuming epitaph of John and Martha Wright;—it says much 


insmall spaces 
Plain in their form, but rich they were in mind; 
Religious, quiet, honest, meek, and kind. 


Nor do T dislike the lines on Sophia Bovil, a child of two years old: 
Rest soft thy dust, wait the Almighty’s will, 
Rise with the just, and be an angel still. 
The following ludicrous verse, though none of the happiest, happens to 
be a recent production: 


Here fast asleep, fuil six feet deep, 
And seventy summers ripe, 

George Thomas lies in hopes to rise, 
And smoke another pipe. 


it was almost one of the last acts of Horne Tooke to cause a vault to 
be made in his garden, surmounted by a slab of black marble, for which he 
wrote the following inscription, and caused it to be engraved with directions 

that his executors should fill up the blank: 

John Horne Tooke, 
late proprietor, now occupier of this spot, 

born in 1736, died in 
Contented and grateful. 
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His singular request to be buried in his own garden was not complied 
with: he was interred at Ealing; the tombstone was removed from the gar- 
den, the old inscription effaced, and its place supplied by an epitaph from 
another hand. 

In the churchyard of Bayswater, midway down the ground on the left 
hand, leaning against the wall, obscured by nettles and rank grass, unno- 
ticed, and perhaps unknown, stands a rude memorial of common rough stone, 
indebted to no gifted and cunning hand for beauty of form, and to no elegant 
mind for the inscription with which it is covered. It is the tombstone of 
Laurence Sterne. Perhaps his countrymen who are so patriotic, so witty, 
when the wine is good, so affectionate in their remembrances, so fond of 
numbering Sterne among those steady lights which contribute to the fixed 
splendour of Ireland, may reflect, while tiey laugh and wonder, and weep 
over his pages, that he sleeps among the vulgar dead, and have the grace to 
propose to honour themselves by erecting a monument to his memory. That 
the noble, the wealthy, the witty, and the gay, left the interment of Sterne 
and the erection of his gravestone, to mechanics and strangers, is a reproach 
that can never be removed. 

Near this place lies the bodv of 


The Reverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 
Died Sept. 15, 1768, aged 53 years. 


This monumental stone was erected to the memory of the deceased by two brotlier 
Masons; for although he did not live to be a member of their society, yet all his in- 
comparable performances evidently prove him to have acted by rule and square. 
They rejoice in this opportunity of perpetuating his high and irreproachable cha- 
racter to after ages. 

What did it boot him, ridiculed, abused, 

By fools insulted, and by prudes accused; 

In him, mild reader, view thy future fate ; 

Like him, despise what were a sin to hate, &c. &c. W.&.S 

Cumberland, Aug. 1821. 


——__ --~ 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 
PRIVILEGED CHARACTERS. 


There is a class of men who infest society, under the name of “ Privi- 
leged Characters,” whose practice it is, by virtue of this self-created pa- 
tent of privilege, to say, and to do, whatever they please, without regard to 
the feelings of others, or to the established rules of society. One of the 
most distinguishing characteristics of these personages is, a zealous profes- 
sion of sincerity, and an outrageous abhorrence of every species of dissi- 
mulation; and as hypocrisy is a vice held in such general detestation, they 
obtain a degree of credit for their apparent love of truth and candour, to 
which, in all probability, they are not entitled; since to some it affords a 
specious cloak for apathy and malice, and to others, who make lucrative 
views the ground of their professions, it proves a valuable channel of insi- 
nuation. That hypocrisy is not a vice of this age, will not, perhaps, re- 
dound to its honour; for it may be, that we merely hoodwink ourselves, to 
save others the trouble of appearing in masquerade:—nay, in order to as- 
sist the deception, language itself is perverted, and the very terms, by 
which guilt and innocence should be understood, are confounded, or, to use 
the words of the Marquis of Argyll, in his advice to his son, “virtues and 
vices are rebaptized, the ambitious man is called honourable—the prodigal, 
magnificent—the coward, wise—the wise, hypocritical—the malicious, sub- 
tle—the covetous, temperate—the debauched, amorous,”—till it becomes 
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61C Privileged Characters. 


almost impossible for the young and artless to distinguish the counterteit 
from the original. For one hypocrite, who conceals a multitude of vices 
under a sanctified deportment, there are, in these days, ten who endeavour 
to appear more vicious than they really are, who are absolutely afraid of 
every appearance of religion or decency; and who glory in the supposed com- 
mission of a thousand vices and follies, which they are in truth not guilty 
of. This character would be very dangerous, if it was not so very con- 
temptible; but there is a much more alarming species of deception abroad 
in the world, to which a vain hope of lessening our own responsibility has 
given birth; and that is the habit of i imposing on ourselves, by lowering the 
scale of virtue to our own imperfections. Thus it is easy to erect a pecu- 
liar moral standard for ourselves, to which, if we approach in any tolerable 
degree, we perfectly satisfy the claims of our own circle, and it may be, of 
our own consciences; but as the rule of Christian duty does not bend so 
submissively to this self-established law of reputation, the result may not 
be so satisfactory hereafter as we fondly i imagine. This is, however, a more 
serious view of the subject than it is intended here to pursue; but there is 
a species of conventional hypocrisy, too obvious to be dangerous, which re- 
sults fr om, and is necessary to, the existence of civilized seciety, which is 
peculiarly the object of dislike to these “ Privileged Characters;” it is that 
tenderness of manner, which, under the appellation of civility, politeness, 
or complaisance, (and i in some cases it is worthy of the title of humanity,) 
prohibits the positive avowal of real opinion, or veils a reluctant dissent— 
in cases where the feelings of another would be pained by an opposite con- 
duct—it is a type at least of benevolence, calling forth the best feelings of 
our associates, and which, while it does not absolutely militate against sin- 
cerity in its true sense, approaches to benevolence itself. It would cer- 

tainly be a desirable state of society, where no voice was heard but that of 
truth, where persons, from principles of moral rectitude in a general view, 
and of genuine philanthropy in particular, despising the wages of flattery, 
and foregoing every advantage of simulation, would venture upon the ocean 
of life, under the cuidance of unbiassed integrity and undaunted sincerity; 
but as this is a degree of perfection, to which we cannot hope to attain in the 
nineteenth centur y, we must be content to avail ourselves of that “form of 
seeming,” which answers many useful purposes in society, and while it does 


not pretend to the character of sincerity, can no more be confounded with | 


genuine hypocrisy, than paper currency with specie: nor can this degree of 
discimalation (for which the French have a very expressive term, facon de 
parler) ever become mischievous, till it loses its original character by de- 
generating into flattery and servility. Yet it is so obnoxious to these out- 
rageous professors of sincerity, that they refuse to adopt it on any occasion, 
although it may be at the expense of wounding the feelings of a fellow crea- 


ture. In the midst of their zeal they should remember, that opposed to the 3 































character of the hypocrite, and esteemed by moralists as one of more dan- © 


ger is he, who professing to despise dissimulation exults in the sincerity of 


his sins, which is striking at the very root of virtue, and must eventually 
destroy the foundations of all morality and good government, while the © 


mischief that the hypocrite does, must of necessity be confined in extent 


and duration, for the mask cannot be very long worn, it cannot conceal fla- 7 
grant crimes, and when once the counterfeit is discovered, the example is | 
In like manner, these privileged characters de- | 


no longer to be dreaded. 
stroy the great charm of social intercourse, the unreserved interchange and 
communications of ideas, by introducing such topics as reflect en the pri- 
vate affairs, inferiority, or obscurity, of some person present. Your person, 
your circumstances, your abilities, are subject at all times, and in all com- 
panies, to the animadversion, the sarcasm, and the witticisms of this “ pri 
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Louis XV AUT. 611 
vileged” order. Opinion you are not permitted to maintain, for, affecting 
to think it servile to coincide with the opinion of another, they make it a 
oint to contradict, in the most positive manner, whatever is advanced; and 
if their own position proves untenable, they speedily find a safe mode of 
retreat, by turning you and your argument into ridicule. Although it has 
been well observed, that “the unmeaning simper of eternal assent, is as 
fatiguing and less improving than the brow-beating defiance of perpetual 
contradiction;” yet, as this assumed privilege deprives you of the opportu- 
nity of defending yourself, you are in this case obliged te undergo all the 
fatigue, without a prospect of remuneration from improvemeut. They may 
raise a blush upon the cheek of modesty, they may wring the heart of an 
anxious mother, by 4elling her, in the ardour of their sincerity, that her 
sickly child looks worse than ever; or they may damp the exertions of the 
young enthusiast, by a faithful picture of the fallacy of his hopes, or of his 
incapacity to realize them. ‘These and a thousand other offences, against 
the common rules of humanity and good breeding, they may commit, shelter- 
ing themselves from retort and correction under this assumed panoply of 
privilege. Whence this privilege is derived it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain, and why it is tolerated is unaccountable; yet there is scarcely a neigh- 
bourhood, or a community, that is not infested with one or more of these 
nuisances. Let even their claim to sincerity be impartially investigated, 
and it will be found more frequently to arise from a coarseness of feeling 
or want of humanity, than the abstract love of truth, and hatred of dissimu- 
lation. Let it be asked of these doughty champions of sincerity, if, in every 
occurrence of life, they act an equally sincere part; if they are never tempt- 
ed to dissemble, when some selfish end is to be accomplished, or some pas- 
sion to be gratified; and if, as is too often the case, they use the semblance 
of sincerity as a cloak for their own malignity, they are themselves convict- 
ed of arrant hypocrisy, and for the peace and happiness of society, they 
should be stripped of that fancied prerogative, from which they arrogate to 
themselves the right of wounding the feelings of others with impunity. 


LOUIS XVIII. 


Of all the Bourbon princes, no one so long remained to support his bro- 
ther, and brave the terrors of the revolution, as Monsieur, now Louis X VIII. 
After submitting to numberless insults and continued dangers, his patience 
was at length exhausted, and his personal safety demanded that he should 
try te break the bondage under which he had for two years groaned. Less 
unfortunate than his brother, Louis XVI., by the courageous assistance of a 
loyal Swede, Count de Fersen, he escaped in June, 1791, by way of Valen- 
ciennes into Brabant, when he joined his brother, Count d’Artois, and the 
other princes of his house, at Coblentz. 

Failing to rally round him a sufficient number of Frenchmen to attempt 
his restoration, he sought refuge in Germany; he afterwards lived at Turin 
with his father-in-law, the King of Sardinia, and then at Verona, under the 
name of the Count de Lille. On the death of his nephew, Louis X VIL, he 
assumed the name of Louis XVIIL. 

In 1796, Louis XVIII., who had resided some time at Venice, was, in com- 
pliance with a requisition from the government of France, commanded to 
leave that state. He then, accompanied by only two officers, repaired to 
the head-quarters of the Prince of Condé at Riegal. 

When the senate of Venice notified to the king, that within the shortest 
possible time he should quit the dominions of. the republic, he returned the 
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following answer to the message. “I will go but under two conditions. 
First—Let the golden book be brought me in which the names of my family 
are inscribed, that I may strike mine out with my own hand. Secondly— 
Let the armour be delivered to me which my ancestor Henry IV. presented 
to the republic as a token of friendship.” 

In the summer of the same year, when looking out of the window of an 
obscure German inn near Ulm, he was wounded in the upper part of the 
forehead by a ball, supposed to have been fired from a horse pistol on the 
opposite side of the street. The perpetrator was never discovered, and 
Louis XVIII. forbade all search to be made after him. 

In 1798, Louis XVIII. was acknowledged by the Emperor of Russia, 
Paul the First, as King of France and Navarre; and was invited by him to 
reside in the ducal castle at Mittau, until he could restore him to the throne 
of his ancestors. Louis therefore left the army of Condé, with whom he 
had for nearly two years shared all privations, penury, want, and dangers. 
At Mittau he was at first treated with all the honours due to a sovereign, 


which another more fortunate prince could bestow. He had a guard of : 


honour of two hundred Russians in his castle, besides a body guard of 
French noblemen created for him, and paid by the emperor. ‘The Russian 
commander at Mittau was entirely under his orders; and his levees were 
crowded by the nobility of Courland, Livonia, and Russia. As the pecu- 
niary bounties of Paul were more than sufficient for a prince, economical 
from principle and custom, as well as from delicacy, a number of ruined 
exiles flocked to Russia to share them. ‘The duration of this prosperous 
adversity, however, was not long; the emperor, influenced by the power of 
France, suddenly changed his conduct, and sent the king, whom he had ac- 
knowledged and invited to his dominions, orders to quit the Russian terri- 


tory within a week. ‘Three months previous to this order, the payment of © 


the usual pension had been withheld, and Louis XVIII. and all the French- 
men at Mittau were in consequence reduced to the utmost distress, because 
they had all been ordered to depart with their king. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, the virtuous daughter of Louis XVI., had 
never ceased to reside with her uncle since she had recovered her liberty, 
and married her first cousin. On the order coming from the emperor, she 
inquired of her uncle what he intended to do? The king told her, 1t was his 
determination “to quit within twenty-four hours, a country where insult 


and humiliation had taken the place of hospitality ; and that as he had not 


the means to travel as he had formerly done, and the little that he possess- 
ed was necessary for the support of those of his subjects who had accom- 
panied him, he would on the next day leave Mittau on foot, and show the 
unfortunate French exiles an example how to support misfortune>.” 

At her marriage, the Duchess of Angouleme had received from her first 
cousins, the Emperor and Empress of Germany, a box of jewels; and with- 
out informing any person of her intention, she sent for some Jews, and ob- 
tained upon these jewels a sum of money sufficient, not only for her uncle’s 
travelling expenses, but to provide for the immediate wants of her country- 
men at Mittau. When her uncle, the next morning, discovered. this gene- 
rous act, the tears of all the relieved Frenchmen told their prince, that by 
pressing his niece to his bosom, he should reward, instead of resenting, the 
first act of her life which she ever concealed from him. ‘This young prin- 
cess had, in the dungeons of the Temple, early learnt to know the little 
value of either jewels, rank, or even life; as well as the real duty of huma- 
nity, and the worth of undeserved wretchedness. 

After some wanderings in the wilds of inhospitable Prussia, the policy of 
Bonaparte to keep Louis XVIII. at a distance from his kingdom, left him 
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5, at last permission to inhabit the castle of the dethroned King of Pola. 
y Warsaw; where, in more fortunate times, one of his own ancestors, He. 
— Ilf., had ruled as a king; where his maternal grandfather, Stanislaus, h. 
d been elected king by a Polish diet, and proscribed, as an usurper, by a 

Polish faction. What painful remembrances, what sad reflections, for the : 
n (9% well informed and active mind of Louis XVIII.! | 
e | The tranquillity of this retreat was disturbed by another humiliation from | 
| another monarch. The Prussian minister, Meyer, asked Louis XVIII. to 
d renounce the throne of France in favour of Bonaparte; but he refused with ; 

“% a noble dignity, which must have appalled the man who thus dared to in- f 
a, = sulthim. A plot having been discovered, which had for its object the as- r 
0 | sassination of the king, it determined him to quit Warsaw, which he did i 
ie 9 within a few days after. , 
ie The last and only safe asylum of the house of Bourbon was in England; 
s | where its members were not only received with the kindest hospitality, but 
n, | when all the pensions from the several crowned heats of Europe (at one 
of ff time amounting to £120,000 a year) had ceased, they still received suffi- \ 
of —% cient to enable them to live in splendour. The royal palace at Holyrood ) 
in | was assigned to them; but Louis XVIII. priucipally resided at Hartwell, 
re a a seat belonging to the Marquess of Buckingham. ‘There he remained untii 
u- | 9 the fall of Bonaparte enabled him to ascend the throne of his ancestors. ; 
al 7 Whien the senate and legislature of France had recalled this long perse- 
df cuted monarch, he passed through London on his way to Paris. Lis entry ; 
is FF into the British metropolis on the 20th of April, 1814, was like a triumph. t 
of % ‘The Prince Regent went to Stanmore to meet him, from which place they 1 
c- ff were to proceed in state. When his majesty had got within a short dis- ‘i 
i- [9 tance of the village, the populace took tle horses from his carriage, and ‘i 
of © drew him into the town. ‘The prince received the exiled monarch at the i 
h- (9% door of the inn, according to the French custom, by affectionately em- r 
3e bracing him. ‘They then rode together in the state carriage to town, where 

an iminense concourse of spectators of all ranks had assembled to view 
il |) this interesting procession. On the 23d, the king left town for Dover; and f 
y, | the Prince Regent, who had set off from London two hours before him, dined 
ie | with him in the evening on board his yacht. The next day he sailed for } 
is |= Calais, where he landed, and proceeded in triumph to his capital, after an 
It (9% exile of three and twenty years. , 
ot © it is remarkable, that although the British nation had expended several | 
s- | hundreds of millions of money to restore the Bourbons, yet when the event | 
)- | Was within a few months of its consummation, they actually refused a tri- | 


1e = fling sum of money to the French princes, sufficient to enable them to join 
~» the Peninsular army of Lord Wellington, and watch the progress of events. 
st = The emigrants, then in this country, hearing of the circumstance, presented 


h- | a memorial to the British ministry, praying that two months allowance | 
b- @ might be advanced te them, which was granted; and with this sum, the 

5 Dukes of Angouleme and Berry set off to witness the restoration of thei: 
y- || family, which in a very short time was effected. 
e- por in : 
y — 
he FROM THE ECLECTIC REVIEW OF CRAWFURD’S INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. if 
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le THE JAVANESE. ts 
a- § Credulity and superstition, the scourges of all savage and half civilized F 

% nations, are, accordingly, prevalent among the inhabitants of this Archipela- ‘ 
of | go. In some of their forms, they present a formidable aspect, and lead to 
m | insurrection and acts of fierceness and violerice; but, in others, they are ye 


nothing more than ridiculous and annoying. The Javanese house breakers 


614 Origin of Christmas Boxes. 


provides himself with a quantity of earth from a new made grave, which he 
throws into the house, and, if possible, into the bed of the person whom he 
seeks to plunder, under the notion that it infallibly preduces deep and 
death-like sleep. Mr. Crawfurd, in his judicial capacity, had frequent oc- 
casion to observe the prevalence of this strange belief; and when he inter- 
rogated the robbers on this point, the fact was invariably affirmed. Some 
years ago, it was accidently discovered that the scudl of a buffalo had been 
charmed for some unknown purpose, and that under the terror of a tremen- 
dous spell, the inhabitants of Java were bound to keep it in continual pro- 
gress without rest or pause. Like the Cross of fire, as soon as the bearer 
of it had completed his course, it was snatched up by another, who hurried 
forward with his mysterious burden. At length, after a journey of many 
hundred miles through the different provinces, it reached Samarang, where 
the Dutch governor broke the charm by taking it from the basket in which 
it was carried, and very unceremoniously throwing it into the sea. No 
anger was avowed by the natives, nor could any one point out the origina- 
tor of this whimsical business. In May, 1814, occurred another instance 
of the readiness with which the natives submit to the grossest impositions, 
when their superstitious feelings are appealed to. In a populous district 
of the island of Java, it was accidentally discovered, that the people had 
been busily employed during two months in the construction of a road 
twenty feet wide and nearly sixty miles in length. It was to have termi- 
nated at the summit of one of the highest mountains in the island, and al- 
though private property, even buildings, had been levelled before it, yet, as 
it was expressly forbidden to carry it across rivers, it had been led through 
innumerable windings in compliance with the prohibition. No fewer than 
five thousand labourers had been employed on this useless work. On in- 
quiry, the whole was ascertained to have originated in the dreams of an 
old woman, who had thus received an intimation that a deity would shortly 
make his appearance on the mountain in question. Magic inscriptions on 
palm leaves had been given by her to the labourers, as preservatives against 
injuries or disease, and numbers had been thus induced to join in this pious 
attempt to facilitate the descent of the celestial visitant. The native au- 
thorities, as soon as they were apprised of the matter, interfered; and the 
people desisted without a murmur. 

The arts, dress, and amusements of these islanders have been so repeat- 
edly described, and form so large a mass of various, but uninteresting de- 
tail, that we shall pass them over with the general observation, that they 
seem to have attained, in these particulars, to no very high pitch of retine- 
ment. Their fillagree work in gold is indeed highly celebrated, but its ex- 
cellence is merely mechanical. ‘Their manufactures are confined to coarse 
fabrics, and their devices for producing a coloured pattern on their cotton 
cloths, are of the clumsiest kind imaginable. Their amusements of the 
dramatic sort, consist of a very simple dialogue, and of two or three differ- 
ent species of puppet-sliow. The universal rage for gaming prevalent 
among the Malays, is proverbial. The military science of the Indian 
islanders still remains in a rude state, though it is probably somewhat im- 
proved by their commerce with Europeans. Their wars are characterized 
by shameless perfidy and extreme barbarity. 


FROM TAYLOR’S OLD SAYINGS. 
ORIGIN OF CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


On looking into history, we find that this custom derived its existence 
much about the time that mass was first said by a Catholic priest. Rome, 
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which originally gave birth to superstition, had an incredible number of 
clergy to support, and among other devices this was invented as one, and 
took its name of mass from the Latin word mitto, to send. 

This word mitto was a kind of remembrancer, or rather dictator, which 
said, “send gifts, offerings, and oblations to the priests, that they may inter- 
cede with Christ to save your soul by saying so many masses.” 

Hence it was called Christ’s-mass, or, as it is now abbreviated Christmas. 

Thus far the etymology of the word is indisputable, and every man who 
has attended to the minutiz of sacred history, must know the fact to be as 
here related. 

The word bow, is a part of the same priestcraft trade, and took its origin 
from the following circumstance: 

Whenever a ship sailed from any of those ports where the religious pro- 
fession was under the authority of Rome, a certain saint was always named, 
unto whose protection its safety was committed, and in that ship there was 
a box, and into that box every poor person put something, in order to induce 
the priests to pray to that saint for the safe return of the vessel; which box 
was locked up by the priests, who said the money should not be taken out 
until the vessel came back. 

This box was called “ Christ’s Mass-box.” 

‘To vassals and servants, who at that time composed a great part of the 
lower order of the people, there was allowed a liberty of soliciting gifts 
from the rich, in order to enable them to put money into the box, as well 
for masses, and for the safe return of the ship, as for the benefit of their own 
souls, and the forgiveness of sins. 

This proving lucrative to the clergy, they so contrived in due time, that 
the custom became universal, and the priests had boxes wherever there was 
a chapel in which mass was said: and as without the penny there was no 
paternoster, so it became a vegular custom at the festivals of the Nativity, 
of Easter, and of Whitsuntide, to put money in those boxes. 

In process of time the ship money was totally laid aside, and the priests 
took hold of Lent as the principal time to collect mass-money for the remis- 
sion of sins; but still the old custom of poor people soliciting gifts conti- 
nued; and as the winter season was best adapted to excite charity, the 
money for Christ’s mass-box was solicited at the close of the year, and from 
that time to this continues a custom, although what was solicited for the 
benefit of the soul in former days, is in the present time appropriated to 
the sensual gratifications of the body: as what the priests got for fasting and 
praying, is now spent by the laity in eating and drinking. 


Darictp. 











PORTUGUESE FAMILY. 


An English officer who was serving in Portugal, under Sir John Moore, 
had the misfortune to lose his wife, who left him with three beautiful chil- 
dren, all in a state of infancy. When thus bereft, he was under orders 
to march with his regiment to Spain. Divided between a sense of public 
and private duty, he scarcely knew what todo. He was advised to apply 
to Sir John Moore, for leave to carry his children to England ; but in this 
he met witha refusal. The generous Portuguese nobleman in whose house 
he was billeted, saw and pitied his distress. “ Never mind, my dear friend,” 
said he, “ cease to grieve, unfortunate Englishman; leave your infants 
with me; behold my three daughters ; they shall each discharge the du- 
ties of a mother to one of your infants, and [ will be a father to the whole.” 
“So we will, my dear father,” exclaimed the daughters ; while the cap- 
tain, overpowered by such an act of beneficence, hastened out of the room. 
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An African Beauty—Moving Bog, &c. 


AN AFRICAN BEAUTY. 
FROM LYON’S TRAVELS IN NORTHERN AFRICA, 


On my entrance she so veiled herself as to exhibit to advantage her 


arm, with all its gay ornaments; and on my requesting to be favoured | 
with a view of her face, she, with very little reluctance, gratified me. | 


Hler chin, the tip of her nose, and the space between her eyebrows, were 
marked with bkack lines ; she was much rouged; her neck, arms, and 
legs, were covered with tattooed flowers, open hands, circles, the names 


of God, and of her numerous male friends. She had a multitude of gold 7 


ear-rings and ornaments, set with very bad and counterfeit jewels, and 


weighing all together, I should think, two or three pounds. Her shirt was | 
of striped silk; and she had a rich purple silk barracan, or mantle, grace- | 
fully thrown round her, and fastened at the breast by a gold pin, with or- — 
naments of the same metal suspended from it: all the other articles of © 
finery which she possessed were displayed round the tent, whilst a multi- | 
tude of poor thin wretches, resembling witches, sat round her in astonish- | 


ment, never having in their lives seen such a paragon of perfection. Like 


all other Arabs, they touched whatever pleased them most, one admiring 3 
this object, another something near it, so that our poor belle was some- | 


times poked by a dozen fingers at once: all, however, agreeing on one 


point, that she was beautifully and excessively fat, and I must say I never | 
before beheld such a monstrous mass of human flesh. One of her legs, of | 


enormous size, was uncovered as high as the calf, and every one pressed 
it, admiring its solidity, and praising God for blessing them with such a 
sight. I was received most graciously, and invited to sit close to her, 


when one of the first questions she asked me was, if in my country the [7 


ladies were as fat and handsome as herself? For the plumpness of my 
countrywomen, [ owned, with shame, that [ never had seen one possess- 
ed of half such an admirable rotundity, which she took as a great com- 
pliment; but I did not attempt to carry the comparison farther, though 
she was really very handsome in face and features. 


Report relative to the Moving Bog of Kilmaleady, in King’s County, made 4 


by order of the Royal Dublin Society. 


! i Royal Dublin Society-House, July 10, 1821. — 
In compliance with the request of the Royal Dublin Society, I have visited ~ 
the moving bog of Kilmaleady; and finding on my return to Dublin to-day, 7 
that very erroneous notions, respecting its magnitude and destructive effects, 
have been entertained, I think it my duty immediately to communicate to ~ 


you, for the information of the society, some account of the nature and 
extent of this once alarming phenomenon. 
The bog of Kilmaleady, from whence the eruption broke out, situated 


about two miles to the north of the village of Clara, in King’s County, is of 3 


considerable extent; it may probably contain about 590 acres; in many 
parts it is 40 feet in depth; and it is considered to be the wettest bog in the 


county. It is bounded on all sides, except the south, by steep ridges of 7 


high land, which are composed at the top, of limestone gravel, and beneath 
of cavernous limestone-rock, containing subterraneous streams; but the 
southern face of the bog is open to a moory valley, about a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, which for nearly haifa mile in length, takes a southern direction 
in the lands of Lisanisky, and then turns at right angles to the west, and 
continues gradually widening for upwards of two miles. Throughout the 
centre of this valley flows a stream about twelve feet in breadth, which 
serves as a discharge for the waters from the bog and surrounding country, 
and finally joins the river Brusna, above the bridge of Ballycumber. 

The bog of Kilmaleady, like all other deep and wet bogs, is composed, 
for the first eight or ten feet from the surface downward, of a reddish brown 
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The Moving Bog of Kilmaleady. 617 


spongy mass, formed of the still undecomposed fibres of the bog moss (sphag- 
num palustre) which by capillary attraction absorbs water in great —z 
Beneath this fibrous mass, the bog gradually becomes pulpy, till, at length, 
towards the bottom, it assumes the appearance, and, when examined, the 
consistence of a black mud, rather heavier than water. 

The surface of the bog of Kilmaleady, was elevated upwards of 20 feet 
above the level of the valley, from which it rose at a steep angle; and its 
external face, owing to the uncommon dryness of the season, being much 
firmer than usual, the inhabitants of the vicinity were enabled to sink their 
turf holes, and cut turf at a depth of at least ten feet beneath the surface of 
the valley, and in fact, until they reached the blue clay which forms the 
substratum of the bog. Thus the faces of many of the turf banks reached 
the unusual height of 30 feet perpendicular; when at length, on the 19th 
day of June, the lower pulpy and muddy part of the bog, which possesses 
little cohesion, being unable to resist the great pressure of water from behind, 
gave way, and being once set in motion, floated the upper part of the bog, 
and continued to move with astonishing velocity along the valley to the 
southward, forcing before it not only the clumps of turf on the edge of the 
bog, but even patches of the moory meadows, to the depth of several feet, 
the grassy surface of which heaved and turned over almost like the waves 
of the ocean; so that in a very short space of time the whole valley, for the 
breadth of almost a quarter of a mile between the bog-edge and the base of 
the hill of Lisanisky, was covered with a bog toa depth of from eight to ten 
— and appeared every where studded with green patches of moory mea- 

ow. 

The hill of Lisanisky retarded the progress of the bog for some time; but 
at length it began to flow at right angles to its first course along the valley, 
where it nal to the west, and continued with unabated rapidity until it 
reached the bog road of Kilbride, (which runs directly across the valley, and 

is elevated five or six feet above it,) and choked up the bridge through which 

the waters of the stream pass. This barrier retarded the progress of the 
) bog for five days: at the end of that time, the accumulation was such from 
the still moving bog and the waters of the stream, that it flowed over the 


q road, and covered the valley to the south of it for about half a mile, flowing 


with varied velocity, till it was again stopped for a few hours (as I under- 
stand) by a second road across the valley leading from Clara to Woodfield: 
having also overcome this obstacle, it proceeded slowly westward, and if its 
progress had net been checked by the very judicious means that have been 
~% employed, the whole extent of the valuable meadows, which compose the 
valley where it expands to the westward, must long since have been covered. 
= But when the flowing bog had passed over the road of Kilbride, and the 
consternation in the country became general, at the desire of the lords jus- 
tices, Mr. Gregory employed Mr. Killaly, engineer of the directors general 
of inland navigation, to carry into execution any works that could be de- 
vised to arrest the progress of the bog. Mr. Killaly at once perceived that 
the only feasible remedy was to draw off the water that had accumulated; 
and to accomplish this end he employed a number of labourers to open the 
course of the stream where it was choked up, and also the drains through 
the valley that could be directed into the stream. By this means the head 
of the water was soon lowered, and in consequence the bog ceased to flow, 
and all the loose masses which floated on the river, were broken to pieces 
by labourers placed at intervals throughout its course. 

Such was the situation of affairs on my arrival at the bog early on Satur- 
day morning. During the course of the day, | exerted myself to carry into 
execution the well advised plans which had previously been commenced by 
Mr. sag Towards evening, the floating masses which came down the 
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618 The Turk and the Negro. 


river began to lessen considerably both in size and number; and finding 
every thing preceeded with regularity and certainty, I thought it useless to 
remain longer. 

At present I entertain no apprehension of further devastation from the 
bog, except in the event of a very great fall of rain during the present week, 
Slight rains would be of service to increase the current of water, and facilj- 
tate the removal of a considerable deposit of heavy, black bog mud, which | 


at present fills the bottom of the stream. The general current, has, how. P. 


ever, been much increased by the breaking down of the weirs on the river | 
Brusna, below the junction of the bog river. 4 
I shall now describe the present appearance and state of the bog and © 
moory valley. 4 
In the centre of the bog, for the space of about a mile and a half in length, 7 
and a quarter of a mile in breadth, a valley has been formed, sloping at | 
the bottom from the original surface of the bog, to the depth of 20 feet 3 
where the eruption first ‘took place. In this valley or gulf there are num- 
berless concentric cuts or fissures, filled with water nearly to the top. | 
The valley between the edge of the bog and the road of Kilbride, for 7 
the length of half a mile, and an extent of | between 60 and 80 acres, may 7 
be considered as totally destroyed. It is covered by tolerably firm bog, 
from six to ten feet in depth, consisting at the surface of numberless green | 
islands, composed of detached parts of the moory meadows, and of small 7 
rounded patches of the original heathy surface of the bog, varying from 7 
two to ten feet above its former course, so as to flow over the road. 
Beyond the road to Kilbride the bor has flowed for one mile westward, © 
and covered from 50 to 70 acres; in this part the heathy patches of bog | 
gradually lessen in quantity; the green islands disappear, and nothing is 7 
observed but a thin deposit, consisting of granulated black bog-mud, vary. a 
ing from one to three feet in thickness. This, though destructive for the | 
present year, may when dry be burnt, and removed for manure to the a 
neighbouring uplands, or left on the spot to fertilize the valley. a 
Thus the whole distance which the bog has flowed is about three miles 7 


in length, namely, one mile and a half 1 in the bog, and the same distance | 
over the moory valley: and the extent covered amounts to about 150 acres. — 


{ London Monthly Mag 5 


THE TURK AND THE NEGRO, 


FROM LAURENT’S TRAVELS IN GREECE. 


Near Tegea, at Kriavrio, the following incident strongly illustrated the 
mixture of fury and cowardice in the Turkish character. 4 

“Round the fire were squatting a Turkish Aga, or gentleman, and a fine © 
negro, a Mohainmedan freedinan; the latter was just come from Aydra, where |] 
he had heard that Bonaparte had escaped to America: our opinion on the 7 
subject was anxiously asked, and this produced a long conversation on the | 
merits and demerits of the conqueror, whom both Greeks and Turks allow- - 
ed to have been a meyaAy xeQadrm (great head,) although their observations 7 
proved them as ignorant of the character of Napoleon as any British pea- 7 


sant may be of the history of Mahomet the Second. As we were discussing |% 


warlike ‘subjects, the Aga, who had been in a campaign against the Russians, 
could not resist the opportunity of fighting his battles over again: he amused | 
us with a history of his adventures, “and an account of his ‘being taken pri- 
soner, In a manner rather ludicrous: the detail of the circamstances excited 
to laughter poor George, who, yielding to the irritability of his nerves, burst | 
into a loud Jaugh ;—this insult ‘the Turk could not brook, but rising from his 7 
carpet with an “agility which I before could not have suspected him to pos 7 
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Dr. Bancroft—Extraordinary appearance of the Sea. 619 


sess, his eyes sparkling with rage, and his lip quivering with anger, he pre- 
pared to inflict summary vengeance on the miserable Giaour: our poor ser- 
vant would in all probability have suffered for his ill-timed merriment, had 
we not rushed to his assistance: for the Turk immediately siarted back, 


and, eyeing us a few seconds with penetrating attention, returned to his rug, 


aud continued his conversation as if nothing had happened. Such an ex- 
ample of the power of man over his passions I never recollect witnessing; 
i't would have honoured a Socrates.” 


DR. BANCROFT. 


Died lately at Margate, aged 76, Dr. Edward Bartholomew Bancroft. 
This gentleman was bred to physic, and being admitted to his degrees, was, 
when young, physician to the army. In this capacity he resided for some 
time in the West Indies, and was afterwards a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians. He was the author of several useful works, among which is “ An 
Essay on the Natural History of Guiana, in South America,” 8vo. 1769. 
He did not confine himself to books on his own profession ; but in 1770, he 
published “The History of Charles Wentworth,” a novel, 3 vols. In 1794, 
“Experimental Researches concerning the Philosophy of Permanent Co- 
lours, and the best way of producing them by Dyeing, Calico-printing,” &c., 
of which an enlarged edition was published in 1813, and it is a work held 
in high estimation by manufacturers and experimental philosophers; also 
“An Essay on the Yellow Fever.” Dr, B. entered into the dispute respect- 
ing the military inquiry, and published a letter to the commissioners on 
their fifth report, and a refutation of various misrepresentations, published 
by Drs. Macgregor and Jackson. 
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| <beount of an extraordinary appearance of the Sea, observed Sist July 


1785, in a voyage from Johanna to Bombay, Long. 61° 25’ E. Lat. 
6° 32’-N. By Francis Buchanan, M.D. Communicated by the Author. 


About a quarter past seven P. M. the sea was observed to be remarkably 


white. The sky was every where clear, except around the horizon, where, 


for about 13°, it was covered with a dark haze, as is usual in such latitudes. 
The whiteness gradually increased till past eight. The sea then was as 
high coloured as milk, very much resembling the milky-way in the heavens; 
the luminous appearance of the sea resembling the brighter stars in that 
constellation. It continued in this situation till past midnight, and only 
disappeared as daylight advanced. The whiteness prevented us from being 
able to see either the break or the swell of the sea, although both were con- 
siderable, as we knew from the motion of the ship, and the noise. ‘There 
was much light upon deck, as we could discern all the ropes much more 
distinctly than usual. We drew several buckets of water, in which, even 
when at rest, there appeared a great number of luminous bodies. ‘The bulk 
of them did not appear to be more than 3th of an inch in length, and nearly 
as much in breadth. Some, however, were 13 inch long, and of the same 
breadth as the others. These were seen to move in the same manner as a 
worm does in water. When taken up on the finger, they retained their 
shining faculty even when dry. When brought near to a candle, their light 
disappeared ; but, by minute attention, an extremely fine white filament 
could be observed, and lifted upon the point of a pin. It was of an uniform 





620 Singular Electrical Phenomena. 


shining colour and form, and about the thickness of a spider’s thread. [hy 
a gallon of the water, there might be about 400 of these animals emitting 
light. The water itself, when in the bucket, had a natural appearance. 
The atmosphere was seemingly free from fog. The stars were bright, and 
there was no moonlight. 

The night before, the same appearance was observed at ten P. M. It 
lasted only 20 minutes; but, as | was below, I did not hear of it till it was 
over. ‘The chief mate and other officers had observed the same appearance 
formerly in the same sea. ‘They had several times, however, passed it with. | 
out observing any thing similar. No one on board had seen any thing of the 
kind in any other sea, except the gunner, who, in a voyage to China, had 
seen it off Java Head. The captain of the vessel in which he was, being 
alarmed, hove too immediately, sounded with 50 fathoms, but meeting with 7 
no ground, he proceeded on his voyage. ; 

Observations.—The animalcules which occasion the usual luminous ap- 
pearance on the sea, emit light only when strongly agitated, and, hence, ap- | 
pear chiefly close by the sides of the ship, or when any large fish passes 
swiftly, or when a bucket of water is drawn, and the water is suddenly 
poured out. In doing this, I have often observed that one of the animal. | 
cules stuck to my hand and shone for a little, but as my hand dried, the § 
light disappeared; so that I never could bring the animal to a light So as to 
discover it by a magnifying glass. So much seems necessary to explain | 
what I observed on the 31st of July, 1785, when the luminous animals were 
not only larger and more numerous, but also emitted a stronger light than 


usual, 

In the year 1805, in returning from St. Helena to England, a little north | 
from the Equinoctial line, and at no very great distance from the coast of | 
Africa, [ had an opportunity of seeing a still more splendid appearance of 
the luminous animalcules. Soon after dark in the evening, it being nearly 
calm, we saw numerous lights at a distance like the lamps of a great city. 7 
The lights gradually approached the frigate, and on reaching us, appeared to 7 
arise from a great many large fishes (albicores) sporting in the water, and | 
agitating the animalcules so as to excite their luminous powers. The Mar- © 


quis Wellesley, Sir George Cockburn, Sir Colin Campbell, and several other a 


gentlemen of distinction, were witnesses of this splendid phenomenon, 
which was not, however, accompanied by the milky appearance. fl 
Francis Hamitron. 


Singular Electrical Phenomena observed in Switzerland.—On the 3d of a 


May, 1821, and when M. Allamand jun. was walking from Fleurier to Mou- 7 
tiers, in the canton of Neuchatel, he was evertaken by a storm of thunder 7 
and lightning. Having closed his umbrella, lest its metallic point should | 
attract the lightning, he perceived a band of light along the rim of his hat. 
Upon passing his hand over the luminous train, it became still more lumi- | 


nous, and the whole interior of his hand shone like a polished metal when (7% 


it reflects a bright light. Finding that there was no danger in making this 
experiment, he repeated it 15 or 20 times. This light was not attended | 
with any crackling noise or electrical smell; it lasted only for a short time, 7 
and always resembled a brilliant varnish applied to the surface of his hand. J 

M. Allamand afterwards perceived another but less lively light upon the 
polished surface of the cross of his umbrella. Upon moving the slide over 
the luminous part, it became more brilliant, and in case of any accident he | 
threw it from him. M, Allamand now tried to restore the luminous ap- 
pearance to the rim of his hat, by rubbing it with the sleeve of his coat, but [ 
he could not succeed, which he attributed to the tall poplars which grew on 
the side of the road having attracted the electricity from the atmosphere. 
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Leech of Ceylon—Hippopotamus. 621 


When he recovered his umbrella, he saw luminous points at the extremities 
of the whalebone radii, which are terminated with a piece of metal. 

Account-of the Leech of Ceylon.—This animal is seldom more than half 
an inch long, and is nearly semitransparent. It is very active, and is said 
occasionally to spring. Its powers of contraction and extension are very 

reat. It is like a fine cord when fully extended, and its point is so sharp 
that it easily makes its way through very small openings. It is supposed to 
have an acute sense of smell, for no sooner does a person stop where leeches 
abound, than they appear to crowd eagerly to the spot from all quarters. 
“Those who have had no experience of these animals,” says Dr. Davy, “of 
their-immense numbers in their favourite haunts,—of their activity, keen 
appetite, and love of blood, can have no idea of the kind and extent of an- 
noyance they are to travellers in the interior, of which they may be truly 
said to be the plague. In rainy weather, it is almost shocking to see the 
legs of men on a long march, thickly beset with them, gorged with blood, 
and the blood trickling down in streams. In attempting to keep them off, 
they crowd to the attack, and fasten on quicker than they can be removed. 
I do not exaggerate, when I say that I have occasionally seen at least fifty 
on a person ata time. ‘Their bites are apt to fester, and become sores, and 
frequently degenerate into extensive ulcers, which, in too many instances, 
have occasioned the loss of limb, and even of life.” 

From My. Mazxwell’s Observations on the Countries of Congo and Loango. 

Hippopotamus, or River-Horse.—The natives hunt this animal with much 
eagerness for its flesh, which they esteem excellent food. I was one day 
presented with a piece which had just been killed. It was coarse and bit- 
ter; probably,however, some of the gall had been diffused over it: the young 
ones may be delicate enough. It is an amphibious animal, and associates in 
herds. I have sometimes seen a group of fifty basking in the sunshine, and 
half covered by the shallow water of asand-bank. At such times being fre- 
quently asleep, the natives steal cautiously upon them in canoes, but seldom 
succeed in surprising them. ‘They remain so long under water when dis- 
turbed, that it would be difficult to discover a wounded one, were it not fora 
float attached by a line to the harpoon. This points out his retreat, and where 
he will reappear to breathe. ‘There are two tusks in each jaw, which yield 
very valuable ivory. 

When they have cropped all the herbage upon the low islands, and on the 
margin of the river, they go on shore during the night to graze, and ave 
caught in pits, dug in their most frequented paths, and covered over with 
branches. 

1 never had the good fortune to kill a Hippopotamus, although I have 
often attempted it by muffling the oars and warily approaching them, but 
they always took the alarm, al retreated to deep water. ‘This inclines me to 
think, that one of their number stands centinel whilst the others sleep. They 
presented, however, many opportunities of being fired at, rearing their huge 
heads abruptly out of the water, sometimes only a few yards from the boat, 
putting us under no small apprehension by their tremendous bellowing and 
threatening aspect. Many a volley was fired at them, but whether the hide 
was proof against ball, or the current carried the wounded out of our reach, 
we could not ascertain. 

One morning I despatched my chief mate, Shimmons, who augured better 
success with the harpoon, upon this employment. When he reached the 
shoal, where the Hippopotami had been observed basking, he discovered one 
of them by the motion of the water, and accordingly darted the harpoon at 
it with his utmost force. The animal was probably wounded by the stroke, 
for it gave the boat such a kick, that the mate was thrown overboard, but was 
instantly rescued from his perilous situation by the crew. 














































629 Electrical Fish—Crocodiles—Boa Constrictor. 


The coincidence between the description of Behemoth in the Book of Job 





) es 


and the habits of the Hippopotamus, is so remarkable, that whoever studies | 


the subject must be satisfied they are one and the same animal. 


Electrical Fish.—Happening one day to see a fish struggling on the sur- 
face of the water, as it floated past the vessel, I sent the small boat for it, 
and when along side, a rope was handed down to haul it upon deck. The 
sailor who was “fastening the rope, started back with the greatest consterna- 
tion, exclaiming with an oath, that he believed the Devil was in the fish. 
This induced me to examine it attentively, and I perceived that the cause of 
the man’s astonishment was an electric shock proceeding from the fish. 
Before each shock, the skin upon its back and sides became very tense. It 
was like a Cod, and w eighed about thirty pounds. I gave it to the natives, 
who were commending it much. 


Crocodiles.—These are very numerous in the river, and the natives say 
voracious ; but they do not seem to dread them ; on the contrary I have ob- 
served people bathing where crocodiles were swimming a short time before. 
They may be seen every hour of the day, sunning themselves upon the sand- 
banks. ‘They appear, however, to be of a smaller species, and not so numer- 
ous, as at Old Callabar, where they continually float past the shipping like 
large grey pieces of timber, and are there so bold that they frequently : seize 
people i in the small canoes. In Old Callabar River, [ once observed a croco- | 
dile swimming with a large cat-fish in its mouth, to the opposite shore. It | 
held the fish by the head, whilst the body was thrown into a perpendicular © 
position. I watched it with the spy-glass until it had dragged the fish upon 
the mud-bank, and commenced its meal. A party armed with muskets was 
then despatched from the ship, to kill it, but on the approach of the boat, it | 
retreated to the water with the fish in its mouth. From this I am induced 
to think that the crocodile cannot devour its prey in the water. 


Boa Constricter.—Once when lying in the river, and hearing an unusual 
noise overhead, [ hastened upondeck. ‘The natives, of whom a ‘humber were 
on board, were calling out Bomma! Bomma! Those ov shore were running 
from the landing-place i in the greatest terror. The cause of this alarm ex- 
plained itself A large snake was floating close past the vessel. It was a 
Boa Constrictor. 1 immediately manned the yawl, and went in pursuit, 
foolishly thinking that if I could but fix a harpoon into it, the force of the 
current would prevent its boarding the boat. Imagining it to be asleep, | 
approached slowly, to have an oppportunity of striking it to the best ad- 
vantage, but soon discovered that it was dead. I hooked it with the har poon, 
and drew it along side ; but when on deck, the stench was so intolerable, that 
we were obliged to throw it overboard. It was quite flaccid ; and, although 
the entrails were out, the diameter of the body in that state was nine inches, 
The extremities had been cut off, and cnly fourteen feet of the trunk left; 
but as this part tapered nothing at either end, we may reasonably conclude | 
that the whole body was at least three times that length. Here, then, isa 
snake fifty feet long, and almost a foot in diameter ! ' Its probable dimen- 
sions need not surprise us,—there are so many well-authenticated accounts 
of the enormous size to which these reptiles attain. ‘The natives spoke of 
thisas avery smallone. ‘The skin was a quarter of an inch thick, and had 
beneath it adeep layer of fat. It was covered with large serrated black and 
dusky coloured spots across the back. The belly was white. ; 

The autumnal conflagrations frequently prove destructive to the Boa Con- | 
sirictor, especially when gorged with its prey; and it is only then that the 
natives dare attack it with any hopes of success. At other times it will make 
a whole village fly before it. Its name in the Loango tongue is Bomma, 
whence, Embomma. 
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